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ABSTRACT 

This paper explores educator reactions to Oregon's 
House Bill 3565, officially the '^Oregon Educational Act for the 21st 
Century," and describes how and why reactions differ among 
individuals and schools. The act differs from those enacted by other 
states in that it mandates changes that are not incremental and 
focuses on the restructuring of secondary education. The traditional 
4-year high school program is divided into two performance-based 
programs — the Certificate of Initial Mastery (CIK) and the 
Certificate of Advanced Mastery (CAM). Data for this study were 
derived from a self-administered questionnaire that was sent to all 
certified staff at 92 schools in 18 Oregon school districts. A total 
of 2,257 out of 3,445 surveys were returned, a 66 percent response 
rate. Findings indicate that school-restructuring legislation can be 
developed without broad-based teacher participation if it responds to 
concerns already felt by teachers. School leadership, whether derived 
from principals or teacher-leaders, plays an important role in how 
schools respond to change. States that mandate change should be 
prepared to provide some of the resources, such as funding and 
professional support, that enable educators to make meaning at the 
site level and that are compatible with and supportive of school 
structures and strategies. State policymakers should also allow 
schools to design their own responses to meet externally imposed 
performance standards. Finally, educators are much more receptive 
than expected, but are also realistic. Six tables are included. 
(LMI) 
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Research Problem and Research Context 

Can state-level legislation which mandates major alterations in 
educational policy cause educators to change their attitudes and behaviors 
sufficiently that the policy initiatives result in school restructuring? How do 
educators react to legislated restructuring at the school district and school 
building level? How are the actions of state level policy-makers communicated 
and interpreted by the front-line educators who must translate a broad 
educational vision into day-to-day instructional practice? Is the message acted 
upon, or even received, at the site level? How do the various groups of educators 
afTectcd by the legislation make meaning out of it? In this paper we explore 
educator reactions to the Oregon's House Bill 3565, officially the "Oregon 
Educational Act for the 21st Century/' known also as the "Katz bill," after its chief 
sponsor. We attempt here to understand how and why reactions differ from 
individual to individual and from school to school. 
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In 1991, the Oregon Legislature passed H.B. 3565, laying out a new vision of 
schooling for the staters 1,200 public elementary and secondary schools. Oregon's 
educators were neither prepared for, nor participated in, the development of this 
legislation. Instead, their attention had been focused on the state's recently 
enacted tax limitation measure, and its implications for education funding. 
Oregon's reform legislation is far reaching, encompassing policies from early 
childhood to post secondary education, from accountability to school governance. 
The Act presents a complex framework for systemic redesign Df education, 
preschool through postsecondary. Some of the most important and potentially 
influential sections of the Act include the following: 

• The intention of the Act is to create a "restructured educational system. ..to 
achieve the state's goals of the best educated citizens in the nation by the 
year 2000 and a work force equal to any in the world by the year 2010." There 
is an emphasis on an educated citizenry and a high-quality wo* k force. 

• The Act outlines a success-oriented educational Hystem that begins with 
students who enter kindergarten ready to Icarn, It oMtablishcs as state 
policy the intention to implement "programs for early childhood education 
including prenatal care, parenting education, child-parent centers, 
and..,prekindergarten programs."* It sets a 1998 goal for full funding of 
prekindergarten programs for all eligible children. 

• The use of nongraded primary classrooms, where children of several years 
of age are taught together, is to be explored. The emphasis is on creating 
success-based primary programs where failure is avoided. In combination 
with expanded preschool programs, the primary classroom will enhance 
success for essentially all children through the use of teaching and 
grouping strategies appropriate to the developmental level of the child, not 
just his or her chronological age. 

• The largest changes in the structure of schooling occur at the high school 
level, where the traditional four-year program v/ill be broken into two 
separate programs, the Certificate of Initial Mastery (CIM) and the 
Certificate of Advanced Mastery (CAM). Every student will have the 
opportunity to obtain the CIM by age sixteen or the end of 10th grade. 

To obtain a CIM a student must demonstrate **the capacity to learn, 
think, reason, retrieve information and work effectively alone and in 
groups." Additionally, students must have the "knowledge and skills to 
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read, write, problem solve, think critically and communicate across the 
disciplines, at national levels by the year 2000 and at international levels by 
the year 2010." Assessment must include "a series of performance-based 
assessments benchmarked to mastery levels at approximately grades 3, 5, 8, 
and 10 including but not limited to work samples, tests and 
portfolios... culminating in a project or exhibition that demonstrates 
attainment of required knowledge and skills." 

• The Certificate of Advanced Mastery (CAM) leads to a college preparatory, a 
academic professional technical endorsement, or both, in one of six "broad 
occupational categories." Mastery must be demonstrated here as well 
through performance-based means. The requirements for the CAM must 
be designed to "facilitate the movement betveen the endorsements and shall 
encourage choice and mobility so as to enhance a student's opportunities to 
maximize exposure to the full range of educational experiences." The 
curriculum must include "opportunities for structured work experiences, 
cooperative work and study programs, on-the-job training and 
apprenticeship programs in addition to other subjects." The certificate must 
also include "a comprehensive educational component." 

• The Act contains numerous provisions defining how help and assistance 
will be provided to students who are not succeeding in public education. 
Included are requirements that schools identify in the primary years 
students who are not succeeding and attempt alternative instructional 
approaches with those students, along with provisions for identifying and 
providing comprehensive support to at-risk students through alternative 
learning centers. Social service agencies are required to coordinate their 
services with those of the public schools, and to offer them at the site closewt 
to the client. For students who leave school before receiving a CIM, learning 
centers will offer "teaching strategies, technology, and ci rricula that 
emphasize the latest research and best practice" to help them obtain their 
CIM. 

• Enhanced public accountability for education is achieved through the 
Oregon Report Card, a comprehensive report on performance on a school- 
by-school basis, an increase in visits from external accreditation teams, 
local school and district self-evaluations every two years, and increased 
parental involvement. 

4 
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■ 2lBt Century Schools Councils are mandated by September, 1995 in ^vcry 
school. Teachern will form a majority. Parent and classified employecH 
must bo reprcHented, as well. These councils have responsibilities related to 
school goals, measures of effective teaching and learning, and allocation of 
grants for staff development. These committees will oversee the 
development and implementation of a plan to improve professional growth 
and career opportunities for the school's staff, to improve the school's 
instructional program, and to assure the implementation of the 
requirements of this Act. 

• The Act contains provisions for lengthening the school day to 185 days in 
1996, 200 days in the year 2000, and 220 days by 2010. 

Oregon's refonns are not incremental changes that will be implemented 
gradually and sequentially year by year from early childhood to secondary 
education. In this regard they differ fundamentally from legislation in other 
states. The Oregon legislation's emphasis on secondary education departs 
dramatically from major reform efforts elsewhere that have mandated changes 
in first and foremost in primary education. The best examples of those approaches 
are Kentucky's Education Reform Act (KERA), and British Columbia's Year 2000 
program (now in a period of retrenchment). H.B. 3565's author and primary 
sponsor. Vera Katz, had been deeply influenced by National Center for Education 
and the Economy's report "America's Choice: High Skills or Low Wages'*(1990) 
which dealt explicitly with high schools and the school to work transition. 
Consequently, the Act emphasizes the two performance and skill-based 
milestones, the CIM and the CAM, The new educational system is df signed to 
work downwards as elementary and middle schools look specifically to ways in 
which they can adapt their programs to the requirements of the CIM and the 
CAM. 

There is an urgency in the bill's language and it has been enhanced by the 
energy and actions of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, a career 
politician determined to use her office to move beyond educational rhetoric to 
changes in the classroom. Hence, Oregon would seem to provide a strong test of a 
state's capacity to mandate fundamental educational reform. What is not yet 
known is how educators make meaning of this type of reform legislation, and 
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whether and how their meanings become new programs and practices in school 
districts, buildings, and classrooms. 

Conceptttal Framework 

In this study, we draw upon two perspectives on school reform to formulate 
questions about how state level policy is interpreted as it moves into practice, and 
to examine the issues state government faces when it attempts to bring about 
major change 'u a public school system with strong traditions of local control. 
First we examine the state as a stimulus for educational reform; second we 
consider the critical role of individual schools sites in any program of educational 
change. Our goal is to integrate these two approaches to provide an explanation of 
the change process in Oregon. 

In reaction to the issues raised by Nation at Risky a great deal of state-level 
education reform legislation was enacted during the past decade. Key questions 
have been raised regarding the efficacy of such legislation, as well as the broader 
issue of public education's ability to change rapidly. Studies of these reforms 
conclude that they have tended to mandate more of the same at the school site 
level, meaning more required courses in academic core areas (Schon, 1988) 
(Center for Policy Research, 1989; Fuhrman, 1988). This type of reform requires 
little change in fundamental practices or organizational structures. 

While many educational policy scholars have posited the relative merits 
and potentialities of state intervention as the engine for fundamental school 
reform (Elmore, 1983; Elmore & McLaughlin, 1988; Firestone, Fuhrman, & Kirst, 
1989; Firestone, Fuhrman, & Kirst, 1990; Firestone, Fuhrman, & Kirst, 1991; 
Fuhrman, Clune, & Elmore, 1991; Fuhrman & Elmore, 1990; Grossman, Kirst, & 
Schmidt-Posner, 1986; Smith & O'Day, 1991; Wirt & Kirst, 1989), there are few 
studies that systematically examine the process by which educators make 
meaning of reform and mediate state-level initiatives. Although many scholars 
and reformers believe that real restructuring can only be initiated at the state 
level, few have been able to examine whether such action actually lead to 
significant change in individual schools. Fuhrman and others have argued that 
there is evidence that state-level initiatives can lead to change in local districts 
(Fuhrman, 1993; Fuhrman, Clune, & Elmore, 1991). The question of translation to 
individual school sites remains unanswered. Much of what Fuhrman and others 
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were examining were the adaptive incremental reforms of the eighties. Larger- 
scale, more fundamental programs of educational restructuring remain largely 
unexamined, primarily because few states have yet attempted them. Mazzoni 
(1991) states that "...scholars have had little opportunity until recently to analyze 
the legislative initiation of structural reforms, because relatively few laws of this 
sort were enacted (Plank, 1988).*' There is evidence that a number of states are 
considering this version of more fundamental structural reform. 

A second body of research addresses how individual school sites are self- 
starting engines of school restructuring (Conley, 1991; Eberts, Schwartz, & Stone, 
1990; Elmore, 1988; Glen & Crandall, 1988; Goldman, Dunlap, & Conley, 1991; 
Hallinger, Murphy, & Hausman, 1991; Radnofsky & others, 1990; Taylor & Teddlie, 
1992). These researchers tends to view state intervention as a problem, nuisance 
or barrier to change rather than as an initiator or facilitator of it. Their studies 
focus on how educators at individual school sites are working to reconceptualize 
schooling in unique, non-standardized ways (Goldman, Dunlap, & Conley, 1993), 
and how educators at individual school sites are making meaning out of the 
restructuring movement (Conley, Dunlap, & Goldman, 1992). Tlie data we have 
gathered provide us with an opportunity to examine and assess the extent to 
which reactions to and comprehension of a very broad statewide initiative may 
differ by individual, district, and school characteristics. 

Data Collecdon and Methodology 

Date reported in this paper come from a self-administered questionnaire 
distributed and returned during Fall 1992, approximately fifteen months after the 
passage of H.B. 3565. The eight-page questionnaire consisted of 99 forced-choice 
items, one open-ended question, a comments section, three items on personal 
characteristics, and five items describing the respondent's school building and 
school district. The forced choice items were grouped into the following areas: (1) 
knowledge of H.B. 3565; ((2) beliefs about the law's intent; (3) assessment of the 
law*s potential effects; (4) predictions about the success of implementation; (5) 
personal reactions, including how much each respondent might have to change, 
(6) what resources would be required for the law to be implemented; and (7) 
whether specific provisions will improve student learning. Initial drafts of the 
survey were developed by the researchers based on their knowledge of H.B. 3565, 
their work with school districts and the Department of Education, and their 
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discussions with teachers and administrators in Oregon schools. The survey was 
pretested on Oregon educators during Summer 1992. A copy of the instrument is 
included in Appendix A. 

Responses to the questionnaire represent a stratified sample in which the 
units of analysis were school districts and school buildings as well as individual 
educators. This strategy provided a correction factor that overcame the extreme 
skewness in the size of Oregon's 297 school districts, many of which are extremely 
small. Based on the number of students served, the state was divided into four 
groups of roughly equal size, plus Portland, the one large urban district. Within 
each of the four categories, districts were randomly selected so that each category 
would proportionally represent its share of the state's student population. Hence, 
two districts each were selected in the two largest categories, four from the 
medium-sized group of school districts, and nine from the smallest ones. Within 
each school district, individual school buildings were randomly selected as 
follows: one high school, two middle schools or junior hipbs, and three elementary 
schools. In districts with fewer schools, all buildings were included in the study. 
A total of 92 schools were included in the sample. 

Table t. Sample Descriptioii and Response Rates 



District Size 
(ADM) 

1 


# Dis- 
tricts in 
Oregon 


# Dis- 
tricts in 
Sample 


ADM in 
Oregon 


% of 

Oregon 

ADM 


Sur- 
veys 
Distri- 
buted 


Surveys 
Return 

ed 


% of 
Surveys 


Return 
Rate 


30,000 + 


1 


1 


53,700 


11.6% 


225 


140 


9.2% 


62.29? 


10.400-29.999 


4 


2 


83,100 


17.9 


562 


374 


24.7 


66.5 


5,000 -10,399 


15 


2 


113,300 


24.4 


504 


271 


18.0 


53.8 


2,000 - 4,999 


35 


4 


113,700 


24.5 


757 


478 


31.7 


63.1 


under 2,000 


242 


9 


100,200 


21.6 


390 


247 


16.4 


63.3 


State of Oregon 
Sample 


297 


18 


4r>4,000 


100.0% 


2438 


1510 


100.0'^;? 


61.9 


2 Case Study 
Districts 
(5,000-10,000 
ADM) 










1007 


747 




74.2'7r 

1 

i 
1 

! 

1 


Total 




20 






3445 


2257 




1 65.GVr 



In each school, questionnaires were distributed to all certified stafT. The 
principal was first approached with a request that the school participate in the 
study. In some cases, the request was referred to the district office. After 
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permission was granted, appointments were scheduled so that a meiYibor of the 
research staff could make a brief presentation at a faculty meeting. In some 
cases, the principal himself/herself requested faculty participation in a meeting 
or through a letter to the staff. Staff returned the anonymous completed 
questionnaires to a drop box in the school office, and members of the research 
team either picked them up or they were mailed directly to the researchers' 
university office. 

The questionnaires were distributed, completed, and collected between 
October 1 and December 15, 1992. No district refused to participate, but one school 
did refuse and was replaced with another from the same district. Of the 3,445 
questionnaires distributed, a total of 2,257 were returned, a rate of just over 66 
percent. Return rates were above 60 percent for all but one of the sub-samples. 
The sub-sample proportions approximate the distribution of the state's teachers 
and schoolchildren. It is worth noting that response rates exceed by a substantial 
margin those from a parallel survey conducted in British Columbia during the 
first year of that province's mandated school reform. Researchers surveying 
teachers there reported an individual response rate of 30 percent (2547 distributed, 
770 returned) and a school participation rate of 67 percent (Silns, 1992). 

Data were keypunched, verified, and subsequently analyzed on a 
mainframe computer using the Statistical Package for Social Sciences program. 
Except where otherwise noted, statistical tabulations present data from both the 
eighteen randomly sampled districts and the two case study districts. 

Four separate additive scales were distilled from the 99 individual 
questions. The scales were developed through both careful analysis of the 
language of individual items and through statistical analysis, specifically item 
correlations, factor analysis, and the SPSS scale sub-routine. The scales and the 
individual questionnaire items they contain are displayed in Table 2, Scales 
scores were derived by calculating the mean number of affirmative responses to 
the total number of items in each scale. Hence, scale scores, for instance those 
reported in Table 2, represent a percentage figure. Individuals answering less 
than 80 percent of the items on any scale were coded as missing for that scale. 
Each of the scales displays internal consistency, and this is reflected by the alpha 
statistic shown in Table 2. 
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Scale 1 is change orientation , consisting of items that suggest a general 
sense that schools should be changing and that H.B. 3565 provides an opportunity 
for change to occur. Scale 2, resistance to change , reflects both skepticism and 
disengagement. While negatively correlated with change orientation (r=-.31), this 
scale seems to measure slightly different attitudinal dimensions, reflecting doubts 
that changes should or can be made. Scale 3, learning outcomes , is taken directly 
from specific consecutive questions in section 9 of the questionnaire. These items 
asked educators whether, in their opinion, specific features of H.B. 3565 would 
lead to increased student learning. Except for the question about the extended 
school year, at least 59 percent of the respondents believed each of these features 
would lead to positive effects. Scale 4 measures anticipated changes in practices , 
specifically in such areas as developmentally appropriate practices, integrating 
curriculum, and increased teacher coUegiality and cooperation. Scales 3 and 4 
are strongly intercorrelated (r=.60), but appear to measure somewhat different 
dimensions of response to H.B. 3565. Moreover, the two correlate with somewhat 
different demographic variables. 



Table 2« Scales and Scale Items 







percent 
agree 


alpha 




Change Orientation 




.680 


Q#39 


It is time for fundamental change in education 


56 


p<.001 


Q#42 


Many schools are already doing much of what H.B. 3566 
mandates 


30 




Q#43 


Ideas make sense 


33 




Q#44 


Current system isn't working for many kids 


59 




Q#67 


See it as an opportunity to do things Fve always wanted to do 


27 






Resistance to Change 




.730 


Q#50 


Unrealistic 


34 


p<.001 


Q#61 


Not good ideas for education 


10 




Q#52 


Unfair to some types of student (e.g.., not everyone will be able 
to pass CIM) 


34 




Q#63 


Too much change too fast for schools 


_ 43 

53 
65 

25 

42 


Am skeptical 




Q#70 


Will take it seriously when it is adequately funded 


Q#72 


Have too much else to do to give it much thought at the moment 


Q#84 


Rewrite it to make timelines more reasonable 




Learning Outcomes 




.822 


Q#15 


3565 will benefit all students 


41 


p<.p01 . 
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Q#16 


3565 will benefit colleuo- bound 


63 




Oft 1 7 


oQDu Will Cause more cniiuren lu cntLr KinuLr^tii tcii uuttur 
prepared to learn 


HO 




Q#25 


rjpi*tifiratp nf Tniti;i1 MfiHtcrv will In (lprr<^}is<» in drnnoiits 


45 




0#27 


Alfprnnfivp IpnrnincT nnntcii**! will linlit H(tprf>nvsrt rlrnnmifc 
m iiGivi V c iwdiiiiii^ L'Ciii/Ui n will iiu<i|^ liu^icuni^ uili^uuls 


69 


- 


0#89 

>q^ff OS/ 


^li'P ommpilQ win Innrl it\ Ir>f)min(r 

k71 L<UU11L<1I8 will IL>CtLI tU Il^CllllllI^ 


69 






Tr\r>rpaQpH nnmiin taKi lit v fnr apltiinl uiff^^u nnrl rliutrintc will 1p2)H 
lliui Cdacu ciL'L'Utiii Cciuiiiiijr lui aL^iivjui ait\>a ttiiu uir>i>i iL'ts win ICAU 

to learning 


67 




Q#91 


Full funding for preschool programs to enable all students to 
enter school ready to learn 


&i 




Q#92 


Extended school year will lead to learning 


35 






r^^iH'i'fimf'** nf Tnii'ial l\4^j»ftl"cn»\r will Ifsstrl tn IpnrninP" 

v^t71 Liil^db^ til lllllrldl JIVA C(o vc 1 jr Will lVck\A VLI ICdllllllf^ 


66 




Q#94 


f^pi^tifi pa t,p nf /^c\\fHT\cf^f\ l\4aQtprv will IpaH to Iparninp 

WCl l«iAlVClvC \Jl nUVdllUCU IVldott?! jr will lt5<*U l^U ICCll Illllf;^ 


65 




Q#96 


Alternative learning centers will lead to learning 


86 




Q#96 


Parental choice for students who are not succeeding in a school 

will IpnH t'n Ipnrnincr 
wm icctu L\J icaiiitiif^ 


62 




Q#97 


Coordination rf social services at the school site for those who 

nppH fiiir>V^ Gf^i^vin^Q u/ill looH ^n Ipnmincr 

IICCU OULII oCiVIUCa will ICdU tU 1L..C11 11111^ 


81 




Q#98 


Mixed age classrooms in grades 1-3 will lead to learning 


59 




Q#99 


Educational philosophy of developmer. tally appropriate 
practices in grades 1-3 will lead to learning 


80 






Chani^es in Practices 




.721 


Q#ll 


3565 will promote more developmentally appropriate practice in 
elementary schools 


66 


p<.001 


Q#14 


3565 will increase teacher control over instructional program 
at school 


39 




Q#18 


3565 will cause teachers to increase number of instructional 
strategies they employ 


62 




Q#19 


3565 will lead to greater integration of social services in 
schools 


61 


_ 


Q#20 


3565 will lead to greater curriculum integration 


74 




Q#21 


3565 will lead to new and diverse ways to organize or group 
students for learning 


77 




Q#22 


3565 will lead to increased teacher involvement in decision- 
mnkinji 


56 




Q#23 


3565 will lead to increased teacher collegiality and cooperation 


51 





Statistical analysis utilized the analysis of variance routines contained in 
the SPSS program. Statistically significant and conceptually interesting Findings 
consisted primarily of comparisons of scale means between different values of 
categorical variables. Statistical significance was assessed using F-tests, and 
these are reported, as appropriate, in individual tables as recommended by 
Blalock <1972). Readers should note, however, that with large sample size, 
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statistical significance may be reported when actual differences are small and, 
conversely, the lack of statistical significance where sample means show little 
difference between them may indicate "non-findings" that are nonetheless 
suggestive or important (Cohen, 1990). 

The methodology and design of this study applies a policy analysis 
perspective to this investigation. No formal hypothesis is posed; the results from 
the data analysis are not designed to provide a definitive answer to the basic 
questions presented at the beginning of this paper, but to describe and illustrate 
one dimension of the answers to the questions posed. The data suggest both the 
likelihood of implementing the reform program, nnd the potential roadblocks to 
implementation. Policy analysis of this sort is designed to serve an 
"enlightenment function" (Majchrzak, 1984; Weiss, 1977), the purpose of which is to 
highlight the effects, both intended and unintended, of policy ns it is put into 
practice. Therefore, we present an analysis of the data and provide an 
interpretation of its meaning and implications first in a more limited statistical 
sense, and then in a broader policy context. 

The analysis and discussion of the data suggest focal points for subsequent 
investigations and data collection aimed at answering the basic question posed: 
can states restructure schools with strong histories of local control via 
comprehensive legislative programs? We continue to investigate this question, 
and distributed the survey again in October, 1993 to a representative sub-sample of 
the schools in this sample. We plan to conduct interviews at selected sites to gain 
further insight into educator reactions. These data represent our initial analysis 
and conclusions, and will be elaborated over time as we gain further insight into 
this process of policy implementation, and as the process itself unfolds. 

Results and Interpretations 

In presenting the study's findings, we first lay out the highlights of the 
frequency distributions, summarizing previous papers (Conley, Goldman, & 
Dunlap, 1993a; Conley, Goldman, & Dunlap, 1993b), and setting the context for 
more detailed analysis. Second, we discuss and analyze the four scales in the 
context of individual, school, and district demographic characteristics. Third, \vv 
move from an individual to a school building level of analysis, presenting and 
discussing how schools seem to differ from one another. 
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Questionnaire responses indicate that educators believed H.B. 3565 was 
well intended and had student interests at heart, but fifteen months after 
enactment, they did not yet feel fully informed about the bill's details and its 
implications. A substantial majority believed that the most innovative programs, 
the Certificates of Initial and Advanced Mastery (88 and 86 percent respectively) 
would be implemented, and almost as many (82 percent) expected site-based 
decision making would become the norm. They were very skeptical that 
preschool programs and the extended school year, the most expensive components 
of H.B. 3565, would actually come to pass, Moreover, with virtual unanimity (92 
percent), they believed that funding and time for stafi' development were essential 
prerequisites for successful implantation of the net. 

Three-quarters of the reapondentH thou^dit 11. B. 3565 would result in new 
ways to group students and in greater curriculum integration, and that the new 
Alternative Learning Centers for failing or at-risk adolescents would decrease 
drop-out rates. A majority of nduentors hi»linv(»d both that the current system is 
not working for many kids (59 perrc^iil) and ilial it is time for fundamental change 
in education (56 percent). About half the respondents considered themselves 
skeptical but, at the same time 66 piMrent rxpnctc^d to make at least a 'little" 
change and another 29 percent expected to change **a lot." 

In general, Oregon'H educatorH seem morn positive about the concepts 
embodied in H.B. 3565 than their counti^rparts elsewhere (Harris and Wagner, 
1993). Both the general intent of the law, and its specific elements, are apparently 
not in conflict with the way educators perceive both current problems and the 
potential solutions to them. This finding is consistent with Fuhrman and others' 
(1991) findings that "suggest strongly that policy maker and educator support for 
reform, which is key to successful implementation, does not depend on 
participation in reform initiation and design'' (p. 215). Our findings affirmed the 
proposition that teachers and administrators in Oregon may be philosophically 
ready to address the broad restructuring implied by H.B. 3565. However, they are 
quite skeptical that the state will follow through with either the funding or the 
perseverance necessary to sustain these changes. 
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Individual Differences 

Table 3 displays one-way analyses of variance for each of the scales as they 
are distributed among individual and organizational characteristics. The table is 
organized in three sections: characteristics of individuals, characteristics of 
school buildings, and characteristics of school districts. We deal with each in 
turn. 



Table 3« Scale Means by Individual, Building, and Individual Demographics 







resistance to 
change 


change 
orientation 


learning 
outcomes 


changes in 
practices 


N 




sample mean 


375 


32^ 


635 


60.7 


2^7 


POSITION 




F=29.0*** 


F=18.4*** 


F=23.5*** 


F=17.9*** 






teachers 


40.0 


31.5 


62.5 


58.7 


1,583 




other cert. 


36.1 


34.8 


66.7 


63,7 


282 




administrators 


29.4 


43.3 


73.2 


76.9 


134 


GENDER 




F=6.76** 


F=0.63 


F=7.37*** 


22.9*** 






men 


37.8 


33.3 


60.8 


58.5 


787 




women 


39.5 


32.5 


65.9 


62.4 


1,178 


AGE 




F=2.22 


F=.070 


F=1.67 


F=1.55 






20-29 


41.0 


31.5 


631 


59.2 • 


151 




30-39 


38.8 


31.9 


63.3 


62.2 


4a5 




4049 


37.2 


33.5 


64.9 


61.8 


909 




50-59 


38.1 


33.2 


64.0 


58.9 


413 




60+ 


400 


29.6 


54.4 


49,4 


25 


YEARS 




F=1.80 


F=0.11 


F=1.65 


F=2.06 




EXPEIL 


lto5 


37.9 


33.1 


66.2 


62.1 


322 




6tol0 


36.9 


33.3 


65.3 


61.9 


339 




11 to 20 


39.6 


32.4 


63.9 


61.3 


737 




21 to 30 


38.4 


32.1 


61.6 


59.7 


505 




30+ 


38.4 


32.1 


615 


52.1 


77 


SCHOOL 




F=16.1*** 


F=18.8*** 


F=18.4*** 


F=0.66 




LEVEL 


high schools 


37.1 


36.5 


63.1 


61.0 


737 




Jr hi &; middle 


38.4 


31.7 


63.3 


54.0 


564 




elementaries 


41.5 


29.1 


64.3 


64,8 


632 


PRINCIPAL 




F=0.01 


F=1.88 


F=0.57 


F=3.24 
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GENDER 


m en 

principals 


38.8 


33.5 


63.4 


60.7 


1,175 




women 
principdls 


38.3 


32.0 


a5.4 


61.9 


708 


STUDENT 




r —L.Ou 


W—f\ ftQ 


P— 1 "^9 

r — i.oz 


P^9 7/1* 





SES 




^ ft 




(KO ft 




/17ft 




zna quarxue 




1 


^2/7 1 

bo.l 


*?9 A 


Af^ 




orQ quartiic 




OX.t? 


R9 A 
OZ.4 


'%ft Q 


liO 




4i.n (|U<iri.iic 




OZ.l 




fin Q 


AQft 






C'—ic 7*** 
r —ID. / 


r —10.0 


F— in ft*** 


P— 1 1 7 






I ca 


^ 1 


"^1 9 

ox.z 


00.0 


f^Q 1 

oy.i 


fi7*^ 
D tO 




IN 0 


"^1 ft 


OO.O 


ftl 7 


fld9 

\>*ifr.Z 




DISTRICT 




P_Q Oft*** 

r — o.uo 


1?— n flA 
r — u.o^ 


r — i7.*/o 


F~n 17 




SIZE 




/in A 


oo.x 


Oo.O 


00 .«7 






5000-14999 


37.9 


37.7 


63.7 


65.7 


900 




2000^999 


36.5 


37.2 


64.3 


62.1 


434 




100-1999 


42.2 


36.0 


63.5 


55.6 


225 


LOCALE 




F=11.8*** 


F=9.01** 


F=13.9**'»' 


F=10.3*** 






Portland Metro 


37.4 


30.9 


62.1 


55.9 


933 




Willamette 
Valley 


32.0 


36.1 


67.8 


67.6 


728 




Southern 
Oregon 


30.2 


33.4 


65.2 


63.0 


246 




Central/Easter 
n 


41.2 


24.7 


56.5 


55.3 


137 




Oregon Coast 


33.0 


31.2 


61.2 


59.4 


210 


DISTRICT 




1?— 1 Q Q*** 

r = io,y 


r = lo ,0 


r — zz.D 


r — f .OD 




$ EXPEND 
STUDENT 


Highest 
quartile 


38.8 


30.4 


63.2 


60.3 


477 




2nd quartile 


38.3 


37.1 


67.0 


66.0 


494 




3rd quartile 


35.6 


34.1 


64.9 


66.0 


509 




4th quartile 


42.0 


28.7 


60.3 


51.5 


510 



*** p<.001 ** p<.01 * p<.05 

There arc substantial differences in attitudes between classroom teachers 
and administrators. Each scale showed a differential of at least 10 points between 
the two: teachers appear to be less oriented to change generally and less likely to 
believe reformers' pleas that the educational system is in crisis; correspondingly 
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teachers are more resistant to change, at least the changes embodied by H.B. 3565, 
A much lower proportion of teachers believe that H.B, 3565 will either change 
educational practices or make significant improvements in outcomes. Certified 
staff who are not classroom teachers present intermediate attitudes, but 
specialists, counselors, and special educators seem to be more similar in outlook 
to teachers. A note of caution: these differences are relative: the typical teacher 
still thought 60 percent of the reform proposals would change practices and 
improve outcomes. 

Comparisons between Oregon's female and male educators reveal small 
differentials. Women express marginally more agreement with statements that 
describe resistance to change, and marginally less agreement with those 
describing a change orientation. What makes these findings interesting is that 
they run in the opposite direction from the results on the outcomes and practices 
scales. Women are more optimistic about the possible beneficial effects of H.B. 
3565 on student learning and about the likelihood that teachers will change their 
instructional practices. As we note below, these differences may partially be 
explained by differences between elementary and secondary teachers, but this is 
probably only part of the story. Note, however, that leadership gender shows 
weaker results: there are virtually no differences in the response pattern between 
schools with male and female principals. 

Contrary to both the conventional wisdom to the recent Findings released by 
Auriemma and others (1992) and the Canadian Teachers Federation (King & 
Peart, 1992), there appears to be virtually no relationship between reactions to H.B. 
3565 and the individual educator's age or experience, Oregon's teaching force is 
predominantly middle-aged (median age is 45) and experienced. This sample 
seems to be a reliable approximation of the state: almost one-half are in their 
forties. Except for teachers in their sixties who present views less favorable to 
Oregon's educational reforms, no age group is noticeably more or less" change 
oriented" or "change resistant." 

If individual responses are not correlated with personal demographic 
characteristics, what about school building level? As Table 2 indicates, high 
school and elementary school teachers do differ somewhat from one another, 
especially in the degree to which they embrace change. Middle school and junior 
high teachers are in the middle. For example, two-thirds of high school teachers 
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but only one-half of elementary teachers agree that "the system isn't working for 
many kids." Differences narrow v/hen we consider beliefs about whether teachers 
will change their instructional practices and about whether this set of school 
reforms will improve learning outcomes. In addition, the gradation running 
from elementary to middle to high school breaks down when we consider how 
much teachers say they know about H.B, 3565 and how much they expect their 
own practices to change. Middle school and junior high teachers believe they are 
less informed than both other groups and less likely to anticipate changed 
practices. Here again, the Act did not specify or mandate program changes, but 
many are clearly implied by other sections of the Act, such as the CIM and CAM, 

We investigated whether school averages on student socio-economic status 
might be related to how teachers view school reform. In general, schools with 
middle and upper middle class students in Oregon have had somewhat more 
resources of all kinds, while schools with students from working and lower class 
families contain a higher proportion of children with learning problems who may 
have to be educated with relatively fewer resources. Whatever the differences 
between these types of schools in practices, workloads, or morale, we found no 
differences in their faculty's beliefs about school reform. These similarities were 
echoed by comparisons of district-level differences in funding. In our sample, 
educators in the poorest districts are a bit less optimistic about H.B. 3565 and its 
possible effects, but their responses are more similar to those of educators in the 
richest districts than to those in the middle. 

Geography and district size appear to explain some differences. Over 80 
percent of Oregon's population is within an hour's drive of 1-5, the interstate 
highway that bisects the state from Portland to the California border. Educators 
in districts on the 1-5 corridor are more knowledgeable about and receptive to 
reform than those in less populated and more remote areas of the state. The 
findings for Eastern Oregon indicate that these districts are less supportive of 
reform, and see it as less relevant to them. The source of these differences, and 
whether the apparent skepticism actually results from geographic isolation, or 
from a real and perceived distance from state policy makers, is discussed in the 
conclusions section. 

The data on district size reveal some differences, as well. The largest and 
smallest districts are very similar to one another on two of the four scales: 
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resistance to H.B. 3565 and the expectation that the legislation's consequences will 
include changed classroom practices. Teachers in the largest districts are on the 
lower extreme of the change orientation scale. If these results reflect a larger 
reality, it possibly means that large districts may have more difficulty translating 
broad policy initiatives, especially those originating externally, to staff in the 
schools, than medium sized districts, that is, those below 15,000 students. 

One final factor appears to have had an impact on attitudes: educators in 
schools that had previous and current state-funded school improvement grants 
were more receptive to H.B. 3565. These staffs were also more likely to expect that 
the school reform legislation might have an effect on instructional practice. 
Between 1987 and 1983, Oregon's State Department of Education funded 
competitive school improvement and professional development grants. The 
funding, called 2020 grants after the legislative bill number, allowed schools 
considerable latitude, but required that the monies be managed by a committee in 
which teachers were in the majority. Among the wide ranged of accepted projects 
were those focused on assessment/evaluation, at-risk students, cooperative 
learning, decision-making/governance, interdisciplinary curriculum 
development, multicultural issues, school climate, special education, and 
technology (Conley, 1991), Schools having experimented already with 
restructuring, whether or not the projects were successful, were more favorable to 
reform. 

Districts as the Unit of Analysis 

What the data above suggest is that aside from differences related to 
whether respondents were teachers or administrators, demographic factors are 
not strong predictors of individual responses. Even where the literature suggests 
possible individual explanatory factors, for instance those associated with age, 
experience, or gender, these had little effect. Similarly, at a broader, more 
contextual level, district size and even the economic status of the district's 
students and the money the district had to spend on them similarly made little 
difference. We suspect that the lack of strong findings also might reflect the low 
variance within the sample as a whole. Oregon itself is comparatively 
homogeneous in its demographics, and this reinforces a more general tendency 
for educators with common backgrounds, training, and experience in the 
workplace. Goldman and others (1990) found very low variance in their study of 
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administrator attitudes in Oregon. However, contrary to expectations, the range 
of individual variance on all four scales was quite wide. 

As Table 4 indicates, each of the four scales presents a range of values 
when the twenty district means are examined. This table reproduces in a slightly 
different format some of the information discussed when the data on district size, 
wealth, and region were analyzed. While there is a relatively broad range of 
values, this is a bit misleading. Most of the extreme cases represent very small 
districts with only one or two schools. The results suggest that district effects are 
very small, explaining only 3 percent of the variance in individual responses. 



Table 4; Mean Scale Scores by District 





Resistance 
to Change 


Rank 


Positive 
Beliefs 


Rank 


Changed 
Practices 


Rank 


Predicted 
Outcomes 


Rank 


sample mean 


37^ 




32^ 




63*9 




eo.7 




district 
diiSerences 






F=3.65*** 




F=5.79*** 




F=3.23*** 




school 
differences 


F=2.49*** 




F=2.71*** 




F=^3.18*** 




F=2.31*** 




topquartile 


13.6-28-7 




38.5-55.0 




70.6-88.4 




69.6-93.8 




2ndquartile 


29.1^5,1 




33.1^.4 




62.5-69.6 




64.5-69.6 




3rd qiiartUe 


35.6-40.6 




27.2-33.0 




52.3-62.4 




57.6-64.3 




4thquartile 


40.6-58,1 




10.0-27.1 




35.2-51.6 




40.057.2 




Districts with 3+ schools & 1,500+ students 


District 1 


40^ 

F=3.82** 


17 


32.1 

F=:2.22 


10 


59^ 
F==4.61*** 


16 


53^ 

F^l.ll 


13 


Districts 


31^ 

F=1.20 


6 


37^ 

F=:0.31 


2 


69^ 

F=0.71 


4 


68.2 

F=0.81 


3 


District 3 


394 

F=1.71 


14 


2&8 
F=3.64 *** 


17 


61^ 

F=1.06 


12 


4a3 

F=1.67 


18 


District 4 


30^ 

F=1.25 


5 


30^ 

F=2.93* 


12 


65J 
F=0.74 


12 


59.5 

F=0.28 


9 


District 5 


37J2 


12 


25^ 


18 


60J 


13 


544 


12 


District 6 


F=2.05 


2 


364 

F=3.23* 


16 


71,0 

F=8.18*** 


3 


73J8 
F=4.05** 


1 


District 7 


31^ 

F=0.72 


7 


31:2 

F=2,44* 


11 


59^ 
F=141 


15 


62.6 

F=3.22°* 


6 


District 8 


394 

F=0.36 


13 


24J 

F:=2.78* 


19 


57.7 

F=3.64* 


17 


57.3 

F=:2.15 


8 
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District 9 


29^ 


3 


374) 


3 


6&2 


8 


674 


4 




F=0.82 




F=1.08 




F=1.22 




F=0.85 




Distnct 17 


34^ 


8 


335 


8 


e22 


11 


5a2 


11 




F=2.38 




F=1.09 




F=1.20 




F=1.94 




District 20 


404 


16 


332 


9 


664 


7 


60.8 


8 




, F=2,71* 




F=5.05 *** 




F=4,04** 




F=:2.91* 




Districts with 2 or fewer schools & less than 1,500 students 


District 10 


174) 


1 


46.7 


1 


764 


2 


634 


5 


District 11 




18 


26^ 


16 


52.2 


19 


484 


17 


District 12 


4a6 


19 


10.0 


23 


60.9 


29 


53.1 


14 


District 13 


50.0 


29 


304) 


14 


9a8 


1 


0.0 


2^ 


Districts 


35X) 


10 


36.0 


6 


59.6 


14 


51.9 


15 


District 15 


348 


9 


27.6 


15 


6&6 


6 


51.1 


16 


District 16 


40.0 


15 


30.0 


13 


56^ 


18 


31.3 


19 


Case Study Districts 


District 18 


30^ 


4 


3&4 


4 


66.7 


5 


G8£ 


2 




F=2.62*** 




F=149 




F=l,71* 




F=1.71* 




District 19 




U 


34.0 


1 


635 


10 


60.8 


7 




F=2.17* 




F=3,95*** 




F=3.97*** 




F=:2.21* 





*** p<,001 ** p<.01 * p<.05 



School Dififerences 

When schools are taken as the unit of analysis, however, we get much 
stronger results. Table 4 suggests a less powerful central tendency of the district- 
level data. When individual school scores are examined there are some 
pronounced differences between the top and bottom schools on all four scales. 
Space limitations prevent the presentation of all 92 school scores; however, Table 5 
presents results from all schools in three districts to illustrate the difference 
among buildings within a district. 
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Table 5; Examples of School DIflferences In Three Districts 



Districts 




29^ 


3 


37X) 


3 


652 


8 


674 


4 






F=0.82 




F=1.08 




F=1.22 




F=0.85 




High School 1 


901 


28.3 


19 


39.1 


21 


64.1 


48 


71.1 


22 


Middle School 1 


902 


31.9 


32 


35.2 


36 


69.5 


24 


64.1 


39 


Middle School 2 


903 


28.7 


23 


38.4 


24 


64.3 


47 


60.3 


50 


Elem. School 1 


904 


16.7 


4 


46.7 


5 


71.4 


18 


83.3 


5 


Elem. School 2 


906 


35.6 


48 


22,2 


80 


56.3 


71 


65.3 


33 


District 17 




34^ 


8 


33 


8 


622 


U 


5a2 


11 






F=2.38 




F=1.09 




F=1.20 




F=1.94 






1709 




11 

J. J. 




13 

XxJ 


69 1 




5 


41 


LYJLililiiC OUliUUl i. 


X f uo 




CX7 


9Q 1 




Ill 1 




408 




Cjit;iii« ocnuui X 


J. I\J1. 


0\J.\J 


OC 


oo.o 








fi7 1 




ocnuol 4& 






oo 




74 


fll ft 


fin 


OO.A 


OA 




J. 1 lAJ 




fn 
\jt 




17 

J f 


4A Q 






79 


JL/loiFlvV Lff 






11 

j_i 




# 




in 




7 






v-o ^ 7* 








r — a.y / 




IT-O 01* 




High School 1 


1901 


35.1 


46 


41.0 


14 


66,6 


38 


67.5 


28 


High School 2 


1902 


29.7 


25 


42.2 


10 


67.0 


;i5 


71.3 


20 


Middle School 1 


1903 


25.7 


10 


30.3 


54 


62.9 


55 


64.6 


36 


Middle School 2 


1904 


40.6 


70 


34.9 


39 


64.0 


49 


49.6 


73 


Elem. School 1 


1905 


35.6 


49 


38.5 


23 


67.8 


30 


72.4 


18 


Elem. School 2 


1906 


39.3 


63 


28.6 


&4 


53.6 


78 


53.6 


61 


Elem. School 3 


1907 


40.4 


68 


27.2 


69 


61.9 


59 


53.2 


65 


Elem. School 4 


1908 


40.9 


71 


27.9 


65 


67.5 


34 


67.4 


29 


Elem. School 5 


1909 


38.9 


32 


22.6 


78 


50.7 


86 


45.7 


78 


Elem. School 6 


1910 


42.1 


75 


22,6 


79 


53.0 


79 


41.9 


86 


Elem. School 7 


1911 


37.4 


56 


27.8 


67 


67,5 


33 


55.4 


59 



Table 6 provides an analytic strategy to address some of these issues. The 
table presents a series of zero-order correlation coefficients. The top figure is the 
sample wide correlation (n=2,257 minus missing data) between individual 
responses on each of the four attitude scales, and nested characteristics of each 
school. For instance, staff age is the mean age reported by those respondents in 
individual schools. The lower figure uses the school as the unit of analysis (n=92). 
Variables on both axes represent school means. 
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Table 6, Comparative Correlations 





[ndividual Data 




( 


resistance to ( 
[ihange ( 


"'hanpe ( 
orientation 


uhangGs in 
Dracticcs < 


earning 
outcomes 


resistance to change 










change orientation 


-.31** 








changes in practices 


-.43** 


44** 






learning outcomes 


-.46** 


.46** 


.60** 




mean staff age 


-.05* 


.09** 


.06** 


.01 


% women in building 


-.08** 


-.06** 


.01 


.01 


building # students 


-.09** 


,09** 


,05^^ 


.02 


principal gender 


-.01 


-,03 


,02 


.04 


SES percentile 


.02 


-,02 


-,03 


.01 


grants 


-.09** 


,08** 


-,07** 


.02 


district # students 


.06** 


,02 


.07** 


-,02 


$ per ADM 


,03 


-,04 


-.09** 


-.05 


assess $ per student 


-.01 


,08** 


,02 


.02 


hs/ms/el 


-,12** 


,13** 


,05** 


.02 












School Data 








resistance to 
change 


change 
orientation 


changes in 
practices 


learning 
outcomes 


resistance to change 










change orientation 


-,66** 








changes in practices 


-,67** 


-.69** 






learning outcomes 


-,67** 


,66** 


,74** 




mean staff age 


-.11 


.27* 


,05 


.26* 


% women in building 


.19 


-,13 


.05 


.08 


building # students 


-.18 


,16 


.02 


.04 


principal gender 


-.11 


-.01 






kj Xli kJJ UCl ^V'ili'ilt.^ 


.02 


-,03 


.05 


-.10 


grants 


-21* 


.18 


.09 


.22* 


district # students 


.16 


-,06 


-.03 


-.13 


$ per ADM 


,17 


-.12 


-.18 


-.22* 


assess $ per student 


.06 


-.06 


-.10 


-.13 


hs/ms/el 


-.15 


.23* 


-.04 


-.07 




*♦ p<.01 


* D<.05 
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Note that none of the school characteristics seem to have any predictive 
impact on the scales; correlations are all below .10. Gender composition, staff age 
and experience, school or district size, and financial differences are virtually 
unrelated to attitudes towards H.B. 3565 or expectations that the legislation will 
result in real changes. The single exception is school level and change 
orientation: educators in high schools seem to see changes as necessary and those 
in elementaries as less necessary. The four scales are related to one another, but 
at lower levels than when only individual data are used. 

The school data display much more pronounced effects. First, 
intercorrelations between the scales at the school level are higher than where the 
individual data are compared, suggesting perhaps that in-school processes may 
sustain "consistency" and awareness. Schools with older staffs are most oriented 
to change, and it appears that this relationship is much stronger than the effects 
on individual attitudes. 

Staff gender composition was only slightly correlated with staff means on 
resistance to change, change orientation, or expectations that practices would 
change, but was much more strongly associated with the expectation that the 
changes prescribed by Oregon's reform legislation would improve student 
outcomes. Why were schools with large proportions of women more optimistic? 
Whatever the reason, the statistical data compiled here suggests that these 
dynamics are independent of the elementary/secondary split that is highly 
associated with gender. Moreover, schools with women principals show a similar 
pattern that holds for changes in practices as well There are also some relatively 
strong associations between whether or not schools had received 2020 grants over 
the previous five years. These buildings certainly are not the only ones that tried 
to become, or succeeded in becoming, involved with school restructuring prior to 
H.B. 3565's passage in 1991, but the grant gives some indication of at least some 
administrator and teacher willingness to try new approaches. While the schools 
with 2020 grants seemed less resistant and more open to change, and the staffs 
were more likely to expect positive outcomes, they differed ^Ittle from other schools 
in their expectations that practices would change. 
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Conclusions and Implications 

The first year of the Oregon experience suggests that legislation 
mandating fundamental school reform can, at the very least, cause considerable 
reflection and self-examination by teachers. Furthermore, the Oregon experience 
suggests that school restructuring legislation can be developed without broad- 
based participation of teachers if, and perhaps only if, it captures key themes that 
respond to concerns already felt by teachers, an observation consistent with the 
conclusions of Fuhrman and others (1991). The conventional wisdom, expressed 
frequently by administrators, policy-makers and policy pundits, and seemingly 
felt by the general public, that teachers are unresponsive to the need to change 
schooling may be somewhat overstated. One indication was the fact that about 55 
percent of responding teachers completed an optional comments section where 
they identified things they personally would have to change in their teaching 
practice. Teachers in Oregon seem to be very ready to enter into discussions about 
school restructuring, and to consider changing what they do and how they do it. 

Our data suggest that both researchers and policy makers must be cautious 
when generalizing about the relationships between age, gender, 
elementary/secondary distinctions, locality, and "resistance to change." Resistors 
and enthusiasts exist in most schools and districts, but do rot seem to come 
disproportionately from specific demographic categories. Equally significant is 
the apparent potential support for large-scale change in high schools. Such 
change seems to include an increased emphasis on workforce preparation and to 
accept (or accommodate) a more visible influence on education from the business 
community. 

The differences in reaction based on geography suggest that smaller 
schools in rural areas, in particular, may view reform with a cautious eye. Aside 
from possible staff selection factors, the smallest districts may have problems 
scanning externally generated initiatives because their administrative staffs are 
already stretched in so many directions. The problem would be exacerbated for 
small districts located at a distance from policy centers. People in these districts 
may also be more suspicious of anv state-level initiatives that threaten their sense 
of local autonomy. 

24 
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Lower levels of support in larger districts may be attributable to the 
difficulty of communication between central offices charged with interpreting 
state law and policy, and the numerous school sites dispersed throughout the 
district. Further, many large districts, including those in this sample, have a 
history and culture of more centralization that mitigates against individuals sites 
interpreting broad policy frameworks. Principals and teachers may not be as 
accustomed as central office staff to interpreting the political agenda surrounding 
legislation. Educators have been conditioned to wait to be told what to do. In such 
an environment change, particularly large-scale change, can be much more 
intimidating, as people wait to see how the change will affect them personally. 

We interpret this finding to mean that in most districts the central office or 
superintendent has not taken the lead in creating a district-level response to the 
Act, and that much of the initial education regarding the Act was aimed at 
administrators, who indicated higher knowledge levels regarding the Act than 
teachers. Therefore, individual responses are based on similar information bases; 
what teachers read in the paper, heard from colleagues, gleaned from 
professional meetings, or were exposed to in their individual buildings. Few 
districts apparently had undertaken systematic efforts to create a common 
perspective toward or interpretation of the Act. 

One other factor affecting some of these larger districts may have been 
concerns regarding decreases in funding that would result from a tax limitation 
measure passed shortly before, and a new funding formula passed concurrently 
with, H.B. 3565. These larger urban districts stood to lose considerably under these 
two measures in combination, and the initial implications of decreased funding 
were beginning to become clear near the time the survey was completed, This 
study did not examine the interaction between changes in school funding and 
educational restructuring, but we have reason to believe that there may be a 
strong relationship between the two. The initial reaction to funding cuts appears 
to be retrenchment; how can we be expected to change with less resources? 
Educators did not appear to perceive H.B. 3665 (at least initially) as a tool to 
reallocate resources or reconceptualize educational priorities. As the state's tax 
limitation measure and new funding formula continue to phase in, it will be very 
worthwhile to observe the interplay between decreasing resources and 
educational restructuring. Anecdotal evidence gleaned from public statements 
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made by superintendents from those large districts indicnto they plan to use H.B. 
3565 as a tool to reshape their districts. iSuch stattnnonts had not been made at the 
time of our initial sur\'ey. 

Teachers express skepticiHin that H.B. 3565 can be implemented without 
additional targeted funding to support the transition process by buying time and 
expertise for their own training, learning, and changing. The survey results 
indicate that teachers will use the state's lack of financial commitment as a 
reason to wait before jumping onto the reform bandwagon. Should commitment 
to reform falter at the state level, it will be difficult to rebuild the momentum that 
has already developed, Oregon's educators are cognizant that fiscal issues will 
continue to dominate public discussion of education in the state for some time. 
However, the state policy making and policy implementation structures, 
experienced by educators as state mandates and how state officials enforce them, 
have not sent coherent or consistent messages to the field. Staff members are not 
clear about what will happen to innovative individuals and innovative schools. 
State bureaucracies tend to prefer standardized reforms, while contextual effects 
and efforts at the building level tend to create non-standardized ones. 

Individual teachers do not appear to "make meaning" of policy initiatives 
primarily from paper documents or formal presentations, and their reactions are 
not easily predicted by individual characteristics such as gender or age, or even by 
the demography of their school buildings or districts. Rather, making meaning is 
a collective process rooted in the day-to-day reality of individual schools. The 
extent to which teachers participate in the process by which decisions are made 
about how restructuring is operationalized may be key in determining their 
acceptance of externally-designed frameworks for school organization (Conley & 
Goldman, in press; Merwin, 1993). 

School leadership, whether derived from principals or teacher leaders, 
appears to be an important factor in how school staffs respond to change. Such 
leadership may develop or mobilize a critical mass that overcomes inertial forces. 
Evidence from a separate study of leadership in ten Oregon schools involved in 
restructuring suggests this (Conley, Goldman, & Dunlap, 1993b). Certainly this 
hypothesis is supported by much of the school administration literature that 
stresses the training leaders to be facilitators of change. Associated with the 
leadership issue is the possibility that some school environments, based on their 
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history and culture, have articulated themselves into particular orientations 
towards school change. The structural effects model Blau and others have 
proposed feeds into this hypothesis. Blau and Scott (1962) and Burawoy (1976), 
writing about different types of organizations, imply that workforce stability may, 
over time, push attitudes and understandings towards convergence, 

Wheatly (1992) states that "leadership is always dependent on the context, 
but the context is established by the relationships we value. We cannot ho^^e to 
influence any situation without respect for the complex web of people who 
contribute to our organizations'" (pp. 144-45). Our findings support this conception 
of organizations. As difficult and inconvenient as it is to conceive of a public school 
system as thousands of individual school buildings, rather than qb one integrated 
system, it seems necessary to begin policy development from this perspective. 
When such an assumption is adopted initially, the policies that result are oriented 
toward enabling individual school sites to make meaning of policy by interpreting 
the results. In fact, well-constructed policy would require that sites engage in 
such a process, 

H,B, 3565 does not, for example, establish the performance standards for the 
two muBtory certificates, the CIM and CAM, In 1993 the State Board of Education 
adopted these standards after a development process that involved a broad range 
of educators and citizens. There will be one set of standards statewide for each 
certificate. While this is an equitable and a unified systemic approach, it denies 
individual schools the opportunity to interpret the standards in relation to the 
needs of their students and the strengths of their instructional programs. If the 
state had established a set of core standards for the certificates, then required all 
schools to adopt additional standards, this might have spurred diacussion and 
interpretation of all the standards, both state and site, in the context of the 
individual school. Such a process could have heightened the meaning making 
process and increased ownership of the certificates. The current Holution runs the 
risk of "bureaucratizing" the standards, with ownership for thorn residing in the 
Department of Education, and nowhere else. 

The change process itself genera' 2H differences between school buildings, 
as decisions, experiences, and outcomes create distinct sots of attitudes and 
educational practices (Goldman, Dunlap, & Conley, 1993), Both school history and 
school culture are important: previous ofTorts at making change including 
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successes and failures and the dynamics of relationships among and between the 
staff, the students, and the community create in each school a unique context. 
Resistance to and acceptance of ch ige are more complex and subtle than 
demography or status suggest, and probably are as connected to contextual as to 
personal characteristics. 

We should not overlook an additional possible source of school-by-school 
differences that may flow from the interaction among individual characteristics, 
rather than organizational effects. While demographic characteristics may not 
seem important when viewed in isolation, a comparatively old or young staff, or 
one that is predominantly male or female, may create dynamics— essentially an 
interaction effect — that does not occur when people express themselves 
individually. It is also possible that within-school similarities are reinforced by 
recruitment and retention practices that attempt to "fit" staff to the culture that 
prevails in any given school. 

Acceptance of change "in theory," which we have seen in these results, is 
different from willingness to expend energy to create change "in practice." 
Inside schools buildings, administrators and fellow staff members send messages 
to those who lead change and to those who fight it. These come from the staff 
initially and then influence the staffs subsequent behaviors and attitudes. 
Localized attitudes about school restructuring are important because there is 
every indication that educational restructuring is actually a building-by-building 
process, not a state or even a district-level phenomenon (Goldman, Dunlap, & 
Conley, 1993; Louis & Miles, 1990; Murphy & Hallinger, 1993). Administrators 
may have the vision for change, but the more crucial issue is whether they can 
create or sustain staff willingness and energy for change. States that mandate 
change must be prepared to provide some of the resources — funding, 
demonstration projects, networks, consultation services — that enable educators to 
make meaning at the site level, and are compatible with and supportive of the 
structures and strategies that emerge in schools. This obsei^ation is consistent 
with the findings of Teddlie and Stringfield's longitudinal study of school effects 
(1993). 

The movement toward national and state standards only sharpens the need 
to focus on the capacity of individual schools to meet externally imposed 
performance expectations. Once standards are developed, the idea is that each site 
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will design the response that enables its students to meet the standards. This will 
occur only if staff perceive themselves as being able to modify the conditions under 
which their students learn. Teachers are unlikely to accept responsibility and 
accountability for performance in relation to externally-developed standards if 
they perceive it to be impossible for their students to meet those standards, and 
they see no way to restructure learning so that the desired performance is 
achieved. 

Educators in this study reflect this concern. They have expressed a 
willingness to entertain change, but indicate they do not believe they will be given 
the authority or resources necessary to be successful. Future policies should 
address not only issues of resources, as important as they are, but also issues of 
capacity for change and enhanced teacher efficacy. States should give 
considerable thought and careful attention to supporting individual school sites as 
they attempt to create meaning, then subsequently to design new educational 
responses, based on state-mandated policy frameworks. 

Can states restructure education through comprehensive legislative 
programs, particularly when traditions of local control and school-based change 
are strong? Can such changes be accomplished without additional resources for 
educators to develop the methods and skills necessary for the new system? Is it 
enough to provide a vision of a new system and little else? Our data suggest that 
educators are much more receptive than might be expected, but that they are 
realists. They are unlikely to proceed too far down this path if they believe there is 
little likelihood they will succeed. Reform legislation has initiated a profound 
reexamination of current practice and has opened the door to a new vision of 
education. It remains unclear whether policy makers and educators are poised to 
walk through the door, or to close it after glimpsing what lies ahead. 
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Appendix A: Survey Instrument 

This questionnaire is designed to determine your opinions regarding the Oregon Educational Act 
for the 21st Century, also known as "H.B. 8565" or ^'the Katz Bill," for its sponsor, Vera Katz. 

Please answer as honestly as possible. There are no "right" answers. Grenerally, your first 
reaction will be your best one. It will take approximately 15 minutes to complete this questionnaire, 

The information you provide will help researchers and policy makers consider how this piece of 
legislation is being perceived by those it affects. Your time in completing it is greatly appreciated. All 
responses will be kept anonymous. 
Put a check in the box that best describes your reaction to the question* 



1. How would you characterize your knowledge of H.B. 35657 



High 


Mediiun 


Low 









2. What do you believe is the intent of H.B. 3565? Indicate whether 
you agree or diwagree with each statement: 


Agree 


Disagree 


Intent is to increase student success 






Intent is to restructure public education 






Intent is to get educators to talk seriously about change 






Intent is job training 






Intent is to move to learner outcomes as the way to judge schools 






Intent is to empower local school districts to make choices within a state 
framework of general expectations 






Intent is to increase accountability for public schools 






Intent is to enhance teacher involvement in decision-making 






Othei intent: 



3. What do you think the effect of H.B. 3666 will be? Indicate 
whether you agree or diuagree with each statement: 


Agree 


Disagree 


Will promote more dcvolopmontally appropriate practice in elementary 
schools 

Will increase parental invcjlvonmnt 

Will incrooflo businoHH community invalvomoiit 

Will incroaso toachor control over iuHtructional program at school 






Will henofit all studontK 






Will benefit coUuRo-boutui 






Will cauMo more children to v^\U^v ki nd «*r^:arti?ii better prepared to learn 






Will cause toach«rH to incrouHe nuinlmr of instructional strategies they 
omploy 






Will lead to greater integration of social services in schools 






Will lead to greater curriculum integration 






Will lend to new and diverse ways to organize or group students for 
learning 






Will lead to increased teacher involvement in deciflion-moking 






Will lead to increased teacher collegiality and cooperation 






Will lead to greater parent/student choice of the school that the 
student attends 






Certificate of Initial Mastery will lead to decrease in dropouts 






Certificate of Advanced Mastery will lead to greater tracking 






Alternative learning centers will help decrease dropouts 






Other effect: 
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4. How likely do you think it is that II.B. 3506 will be 
implemented more or lemm ab-Ib? 


High 


Medium 


Low 









5« How likely do you think it im that the following sections 
will be implementedt 


High 


Medium 


Low 


Certificate of Initial Maetery 








Certificate of Advanced Mastery 








Accountability measures (More reporting to public on 
achievement of school goals, student achievement) 








Extended school year 








Alternative learning centers 








Integration of social services and schools 








Site-based decision-making 








Pre-school programs for all children 






Programs of choice 


1 





6. If you believe H.3. 3665 will be implemented, why do you think it will 
be implemented (choose aSI that apply)i 


Check here if 
you agree: 


It is time for fundamental change in oducnlion 




Business community is doinandin({ chun^^e in education 




Parents are demanding chongo in cducntlon 

Many schools arc already doing much of what H.H. 11505 niiindutcH 


Ideas make sense 




Current system isn't working for many kids 
Most parts don't require much additional rundinj( 




Educators are dedicated to doing what's best for kiciw 




Other reason: 


7. If you believe H.B. 3565 will not be implemented^ why do you think it wonH 
be implementedf (choose all that apply): 


Check here if 
you agree: 


Lack of adequate funding 




Educational interest groups (for example: COS A, GEA, OSBA, others) 




Unrealistic 




Not good ideas for education 




Unfair to some tjrpes of student (for example, not everyone will be able to pass CIM) 




Slanted too much toward needs of business community 




Too much change too fast for schools 




Parents of college-bound will object to provisions of the Act 




Colleges and universities in state will object 




Difficulty for students transferrir\g into or out of state 




Rural areas can't do much of it 




Too much of a fad, no grassroot support among educators 




Other reason: 
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8. What is your personal reaction to ILB. 35657 (choose all that apply); 


Check here if 
you agree: 


Am basically unaware of it 




Am anticipating its implementation 




Am skeptical 




Am waiting and seeing 




Am depressed by colleagues' reactions 




Am disinterested 




See it as an opportunity to do things I've always wanted to do 




Will retire before major provisions take place 




Am planning to leave education (not retire) before major provisions take 
place 




Will take it seriously when it is adequately funded 




Don't see that it has any implications for me 




Have too much else to do to give it much thought at the moment 




Other reaction: 





9, If 3565 is implemented^ how much do you believe you 
would have to change what you do and the way you do 
it? 


Alot 


A little 


None 





10* What do you think you would have to change? 



11« For ILB* 3565 to be implemented successfully 
hou) important are the following: 


Most 

important 


Moderately 
important 


Least 
important 


Fully fund all provisions requiring extra money 








Provide time for staff development for all schools 








Make class sizes smaller 








Identify models or demonstration sites to visit 








Create accountability for doing it 






Have Legislature recommit to Act next session 








Have business community show buy-in and 
ownership 








Have social service agencies show buy- in and 
ownership 




1 1 


Make more 2020-type grants available 
Rewrite it to make timelines mon' reaw ^blc 
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Make early retirement options available for those 
who want to leave teaching 

Restructure teacher (and administrator) 
preparation programs 

Make available to teachers more information on 

what the Act requires 

Make available to parents more information on 
changes the Act will require Hchools to make 

12. Do you agree or dUagree that the following elements of H.B. 
3565 will lead to improved aiudent learning if implemented: 



Site councils 

Increased accountability for school sites and districts 

Full funding for preschool programs to unablo all studonts to 
enter school ready to learn 

Extended school year 

Certificate of Initial Mastery 

Certificate of Advanced Mastery 

Alternative learning centers 

Parental choice for students who arc not succeodinK in a school 

Coordination of social services at the school site for those who 
need such services 

Mixed ago classrooms in grades 1-3 

Educational philosophy in grades 1-3 that emphasizes individual 
development over all studonts achieving the same things at the 
same rate (devolopmontally appropriate practices) 



Agree 



Disagree 



3S 
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Please provide the following information about yourselfi 



Your position: 


Classroom 
Teacher 

0 


Assistant 
Principal 

0 


Principal 
0 


Counselor 
0 


Other certified 
teacherO 


Certified 
support 

personnelO 


Central office 
0 


Other: 


Grade level at 
which you 
woik(if 
appliooble): 


High schoolO 


Middle schoolO 


Primary (K-3)0 


Intermed. (4- 
6)0 


Other (specify): 


Your age: 


20-24 0 


25-29 0 


30-34 0 


35-390 


40-44 0 


45-490 


50-54 0 


55-590 


60-64 0 


65+0 




Your gender: 


FemaleO 


Maleo 




Years 
employed in 
education: 


1-5 0 


6-10 0 


11-15 0 


16-200 


21-250 


26-300 


30+O 




Size of school 
district: 

Location of 
district: 


Less than 250O 


250-1000O 


1000-25000 


250O-5000O 


5000-75000 


7500-10,0000 


10,000-15,0000 


15,000-20,0000 


20,000-25,0000 


25,000-30,0000 


30,000+0 




Portland metro 
0 


Willamette 
valley 

0 


Southern 
Oregon 

0 


Central Oregon 
0 


Eastern Oregon 
0 


Oregon coast 
0 


Other: 
(specify) 



Thank you for taking the time to complete this questionnaire. If you have any 
other oonunentfl, please feel free to write them below: 

If you are willing to be interviewed regarding this topic, please phone 346-5077, and 
leave your name and phone number. You will then be contacted to set up a time 
and location con venirnt for yoiL 
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